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dared to besiege them. But it was towards Ctesiphon that
Julian's campaign was directed, and one may imagine that in
the two hundred and fifty years since his ignominious retreat
the town had increased even more in size and importance.

In any case Chosroes' banqueting-hall remains today the
widest single-span vault of un-reinforced brickwork in the
world.19 Its width is over twenty-five metres, and its height
from the pavement thirty-seven. It is built without temporary
centring, on a principle common in later Persian buildings,
which involves constructing each vertical ring of bricks leaning
back upon the previous one. One can largely discount the
stories of ivory columns and whole wails covered with precious
metals with which tradition credits the building. What
surprises the casual visitor today is the smallness of the door-
ways in three sides of the banqueting-hall, and the fact that
the third side was apparently open to the air. One Victorian
traveller's conviction, that the archway was closed by a curtain
of skins, on first thought seems absurd, yet I believe that
it produces the right idea. The first principle of this building
should be considered in terms of tents rather than of masonry ;
for none who has seen the reception tent of a tribal sheik with
its great, open-fronted mudhif in the centre, and the flanking
' family' wings with their facades of reed-walling, would deny
the close parallel. It would be pointless and even inconvenient
to have any sort of partition separating the business in the
reception tent from the life and activities of the camp outside.
To the Parthian, at least, the world of tents cannot have been
such a distant memory. It is interesting to recall that the
principal halls of the temple-palace at Hatra evidently had the
same peculiarity. At Ctesiphon only one wing of the principal
facade remains standing, the other having fallen after a serious
flooding of the Tigris in 1909, and been eagerly removed by
the building-contractors of Baghdad. The section which
remains is in some ways a masterpiece of bad taste ; a surpris-
ing example of the unimaginative application of the bare prin-
ciples of copy-book Roman architecture. Still, the walT is
three metres thick, and, latterly with the help of a buttress
built under the direction of Gertrude Bell, has survived fifteen
hundred years.

We must now return to the career of the man whose name
is most generally associated by the Arabs with engineering